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Ghe Square Chronicle. 


No. 7. NOVEMBER, 1914. 


EDITORIAL. 


When last June, writing in holiday mood from a Yorkshire 
seaside town, we promised a bright and cheery CHRONICLE to 
help dispel the autumnal fogs, we may be forgiven for not 
foreseeing that November would find us in the middle of a 
three-months-old war of horrible intensity, mvolving the 
greater portion of the world; a war which with its daily 
fluctuations imposes a great strain on the mental buoyancy 
of non-combatants, who have to watch the fight for supremacy 
with whatever degree of courage they may personally possess, 
and in the meantime, in the terse language of the services, 
endeavour to “‘ carry on’’ to the best of their ability. 

The life of the average pharmacist is not such as to 
increase his military efficiency, the long hours of indoor life 
being a poor preparation for open-air campaigning, but a 
perusal of these pages will show that a number of ‘‘ Square ”’ 
men are already ‘‘ doing their bit,’’ and as the list was com- 
piled hurriedly, no doubt it is very incomplete, and will be 
added to in our next number. 

We take this opportunity of thanking those who have 
helped us in the compilation of this list, and, in fact, of the 
entire Magazine by answering a circular letter which was 
forwarded to a large number of our members some weeks 
ago, asking for the names of those who have joined any of 
the military or naval forces, also for short letters on the war 
conditions in various localities, and we still invite members to 
let us know what is happening in districts not mentioned in 
this number, also to complete the list of those ‘* Square ”’ 
men, who are answering the National call to arms. While 
one hears on all sides of large firms who have made great 
sacrifices to allow their employees to enlist, we regret to 
learn from one of our members that having served for four 
years in the Territorials, on the outbreak of war he joimed 
the National Reserve, informing his firm of the fact. Nothing 
was said at the time, but recently he has been asked to resign, 
being told that men liable to be called away at a moment’s 
notice were of no use to the firm, and the inconvenience of 
filling a vacancy was too considerable : such an attitude shows 
a woeful lack of imagination. If recruiting is to be stopped, 
a German invasion would be a possibility, and this would 
cause the firm in question a good deal more inconvenience 
than hunting for another assistant. 

By the way, there are such people as qualified lady dis- 
pensers, who are not eligible for the Army, and it would 
surely show a better spirit to let a man join the colours with 
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the firm’s blessing, and fill his place in this way. Everybody 
must avoid the delusion that this war will. be finished by other 
people’s sacrifices ; it is going to touch every man, woman 
and child. 3 

Turning from this subject, we find the school again 
assembled, and wish everybody concerned a_ successful 
session, amid the distractions of a great European War, 
although demonstrators may have to pour cold water, figura- 
tively speaking, upon any chemical enthusiast who, led away 
by prevailing conditions, may endeavour to carry out research 
into high explosives in the Chemical Laboratory. 

We understand that a movement is on foot to enable past 
students who have profited by Professor Crossley’s able teach- 
ing, to show their appreciation of his efforts, and when the 
preliminaries have been settled, those concerned will be duly 
notified. 

In conclusion, we offer a hearty welcome to all newcomers 
to the ‘‘ Square,’’ and ask them to realise that the SQUARE 
CHRONICLE is their school magazine, and any contribution. 
for it will receive sympathetic treatment. 


* % = 
SCHOOL NOTES. 


I feel somewhat diffident in attempting to pen the usual 
report of the doings of the School, because although with us 
‘“ business is as usual ’’ and the school is full to overflowing, 
yet up to the present we have done little in the way of social 
recreation. he one outstanding event which seems to dwarf 
all others is the resignation of Professor Crossley from the 
Chair of Chemistry. It was with profound regret that we 
learnt of his intending departure towards the end of last 
term, although we recognised that sooner or later such a 
break must come. At the same time our regret was tempered 
with some pride in the fact that *‘ our’’ Professor had been 
appointed to a university post. During the past ten years, 
Professor Crossley has impressed his personality both upon 
the structure of our school and upon the students who have 
passed their pupilage beneath its roof. The results of his 
efforts for the comfort of his students and the better and 
more efficient teaching of his science are self-evident to all 
who care to look, and remain as a permanent record of his 
zeal for the school. Yo many of his students he has in some 
way contrived to pass.on his own ideals and enthusiasm, and 
the future will show that the seed thus implanted will bear 
good fruit. Our loss is the gain of King’s College, where. 
Professor Crossley will find a more extensive field for his great 
capabilities, and whilst we wish him the best of success in his 
new sphere we congratulate King’s College also on acquiring 
such a distinguished scientist. : 

I have also to record two other departures from the staff. 
H. A. Phillips, who has been associated with the School for 
the past four years, firstly as student and latterly as demon- - 
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strator, resigned his position at the end of last session, whilst 
on the outbreak of war C. T. Bishop—the Demonstrator in 
Pharmacy—was called up, he being a member of a field ambu- 
lance unit of the R.A.M.C., now stationed at Malta. We 
welcome to the staff. Professor H. L. Smith—late lecturer at 
King’s College for Women—to succeed Professor Crossley. 
Professor Smith is a pharmacist, and a graduate of Man- 
chester University, and his selection will therefore be espe- 
cially welcome to all pharmacists. 

The School is fully occupied by students. Although the 
Major Class is small, the number of the Minor Class creates a 
record for the school, and we look forward to a session of 
useful and successful work. To all these ‘‘ freshmen ’’ the 
School extends a hearty welcome, and trusts that their stay 
within the walls will be happy and crowned with success. 

Early in the session movements were afoot to endeavour 
to form an officers’ training corps at the School, and with this 
end in view the University was approached. After delicate 
negotiations extending over some weeks, our. hopes were 
dashed to the ground. Because the majority of our students 
only spend one year in the School, and hence would be unable 
to complete their course of training, which extends over two 
years, the commanding officers finally decided that the school, 
as a whole, was unacceptable. Undaunted by this reverse, a 
goodly number of the students and staff have been enrolled in 
the company stationed at King’s College, and later on we 
hope to be able to give a list of their names. 

Under the circumstances, it has been decided to carry on 
the Football Club as usual. Accordingly, although we com- 
menced our season somewhat late, we have already played 
two practice matches between teams selected from the 
students. | | 

a teeirton, a last year’s stalwart, has been elected 
captain, and judging from appearances he will have no diffh- 
culty in forming a good team to defend the Cup. The League 
matches commence on Saturday, November 14th, when we 
are at home to the South of England. 

The general meeting of the Students’ Association was 
held on November 6th, when a satisfactory report and balance 
sheet were presented by the Secretary. The committee and 
officers were duly elected, with Professor Greenish as Presi- 
dent, and I have no doubt that a series of useful and educa- 
tional papers will be forthcoming. | 

hrough the efforts of Mr. Thompson—a minor student— 
a Swimming Club has been formed, with headquarters at the 
Holborn Baths, and it is hoped that it will be possible to 
arrange for polo matches, etc., as opportunity affords. 

Finally, the School tenders its congratulations to all those 
of its students who successfully negotiated the recent Minor 
Examinations, and trusts that they will meet with equal 
success in their future life, and ever look back with pride and 


satisfaction on their association with the ‘‘ Square.’’ | 
W2-R. PRAGES 
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Through the kindness of a member who wishes to be name- 
less, we are enabled to publish an interesting letter from a 
Pharmacist, who has had a brief experience at the front withthe 
R.A.M.C. He had the misfortune to be slightly wounded, and 
was sent home. 

x * * 

Mr. C. E. MALE has fulfilled his promise to send us an account 
of his surroundings in Japan, his article just getting through, via. 
Siberia, before hostilities broke off this route from the East. An 
excellent photograph, which accompanied the letter, has been 
reproduced for the benefit of members, it was taken by Mr. MALE 
near his house. 

*x * * 

As we are going to press, we hear that the Football Club has 
definitively cancelled its League Fixtures; and inall probability 
will be disbanded for the season. Twelve of the School Staff, 
and Students having joined the King’s College O.T.C. ‘Their 
names are as follows :— 

StarrF—W. R. Pratt, J. C. Jinks, C. E. Corfield. 
Masors—S. T. Kirton, F. iB Collen, W.R. Gasson, A. J. Somer. 
Minors—J. B. Martin, E.. J. W. Watson (Bell Scholar), R. J. M. 
Sennitt, ‘e P. Gaulter, J. G. Hain. 


* mm * 


H. S. Francis had an exciting journey from Paris, on the out- 
break of hostilities between France and Germany, having to 
abandon the bulk of his baggage and dash to the railway station 
at short notice, catching the last train out of Paris, before the 
mobilising of troops cut off all communication. 

% % * 


EXPERIENCES OF A DISPENSER WITH THE R.A.M.C. 


Three weeks ago, at the time of the German advance on Paris, 
five dispensers, including myself, were sent off with a lieutenant. 
We spent the night and following day at Southampton, and sailed 
about Io p.-m., were on the sea all night (we all slept, as we ex- 
pected some heavy travelling), and were landed about 7 a.m. the 
following morning, not in France, but at Netley Hospital, about 
three miles from Southampton, where we remained two days, and 
did a little relief work, then returning to Aldershot. Our officer did 
not know the reason; but thought that it was because the positions 
were being changed at the front, and that we could not get through 
to our bases. There are at present 40 or 50 dispensers in Depét, 
and between ourselves we have been able to arrange things fairly 
comfortably. In our tent there are 16 (all dispensers). Several 
have the major qualification, and five acted as Army Com- 
pounders in South Africa during the war, and are able to tell some 
interesting yarns; one man also acted for the U.S.A. in the Cuban 
War. | 
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I am specially enlisted in the Regulars for one year, or dura- 
tion of the war; it is generally expected here that it will last about 
two years, and that we shall be kept on six months after that. 

1 received 4,5 bounty on joining, and shall get another £5 
oe getting my discharge, while I am being paid 6s. a day, with all 

ound. 

We all take the rank of sergeant, but do not put up the stripes 
until we are drafted to our units, though we have all the privileges 
of the sergeants’ mess here. Naturally, it would not be practical to 
have a crowd of 50 non-acting sergeants in the Depét. 

My first week here was largely confined to drill. The next 
fortnight we were sent out on route marches of between 10 and 20 
miles each day, with full kit on, t.e., greatcoats, haversack, water- 
bottle, etc. These were very trying, especially in the new heavy 
army boots. Many fell out, and, after further medical examination, 
were discharged as unfit. 

I left here on September 2nd, with three officers and 96 
stretcher-bearers, to reinforce the 6th Field Ambulance, went direct 
to Ostend. From there we all went in waggons (I was on one of 
the Woolwich Motor Traction Company’s), travelled all day, and 
slept the night in a church ata small village. We joined our units 
the next morning. 

The Dispensary was a tent, with a few boxes and about 
twenty different stock mixtures, with formule attached; also 
several powders mixed ready for putting, say, a teaspoonful to a 
pan of water. 

Two Army Compounders were in charge. The distance of the 
enemy from the Field Hospital was probably 2 to 24 miles. Men 
wounded received attention here, were then taken further back to 
the Sorting Hospital, where slight-wounds were properly dressed, 
and the more serious cases passed on to the Base Hospital. 

However, I was only at the front about an hour. As regards 
position, it is most bewildering; I never really knew where I was 
myself. Here we read a good deal about firing on the Red Cross, 
but to me it seems unavoidable as regards the Field Hospital, and 
the stretcher-bearers (much of whose work is between two fires) 
are especially exposed to danger. We are all trained to run, bent 
as low to the ground as possible. All the men seemed to have a 
complete disregard for the bullets flying about. Three came 
through the canvas of the dispensing tent—the first and second 
high up, the third grazed the fleshy part of my thigh, and broke 
a bottle of Pot. Permang. crystals. It did not damage me much; 
felt just like a quick scrape with a hot knife; at the most, not more 
than 3 in. deep and perhaps 3 in. long, but I had to get it ban- 
daged up to stop the bleeding. 

I managed to walk to the Sorting Hospital, and was put on a 
motor ’bus to look after 11 wounded. Two were to receive 
morphia, 4 grain every hour. 

I spent the night at Ostend, crossed to Southampton in the 
morning, and am back at Aldershot again. Rotten luck, especially 
as I had practically nothing the matter with me, except a slightly 
sore and stiff leg. 
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Abraham, J. F., enlisted, no particulars yet received. 

Bishop, e dere popular demonstrator, has given up his post 
to go to Malta with B Section of the 1st City of London 
Field Ambulance. We publish on another page the sub- 
stance of a postcard which Professor Greenish received 
from him last month. 

Bray, Trooper W. L., A Squadron, Royal 1st Devon Yeo- 
manry, stationed ‘at St. Osyth, Essex, has written to 
Professor Greenish as follows :— 

“You will no doubt remember I proposed coming 
this autumn for the ‘ Major.’ Instead, events find me at 
above address. If the fates are kind, I hope to resume 
with you at some future date. In the meanwhile, you will 
know that at least one ‘ Square’ man is doing his bit in 
the ranks. 

‘“T do not think it will be very long before we have a 
chance to study German chemical works and ‘habitats’ 
at first hand, although it will probably be warm work. 
Wishing you a good session in every way.’’ 

Dakin, G., has joined the Public Schools Corps. 

Dodd, R. Hanbury, a recent ‘‘ Square’’ student, has joined 
the H.A.C., Infantry Section. 

Duggleby, R., ‘Kensington Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers, 
in camp at the White City, but expects shortly .to be 
moved to Horsham. 

Eastland, C. J., Royal Engineers, signaller. 

Francis, E. W., King Edwards’ Horse, Maxim Gun Section. 

Giles, R. S., who contributes a short account of war condi- 
tions in Lincoln, hasbeen put on the list of the British 
Red Cross Society, and has offered his services as phar- 
macist to a committee, who are working a hospital at a 
large house outside Lincoln, which has been kindly given 
by the owner. 

Gore, L. F. ue Engineers, signaller. , 

Goundry, J.£ rath City of London Fusiliers. 

Hagarty, J. F., serving at the front, in France. 

Hampshire, Gat , having gone. tito camp. with thesia 
unfortunately broke his leg early in August while on pro- 
tection duty, and was for a time in a military hospital, 
but has now been removed to University Hospital, where 
he has undergone an operation. 

Hanbury, F. C., has joined the Artists’ Rifles, 23rd County of 
London, as a private, for Home defence. 

Prior to 1906, Mr. Hanbury served ten years in the 
21st Middlesex R.V.C., firstly as a cadet, then as a com- 
missioned officer. 

Heslop, Captain, 21st Battalion County of London Regiment. 

"Tewlett, V. C., is enrolled as Special Constable, having the 
rank of sergeant. 

Hutchings, E. A., D Squadron, West Somerset Yeomanry. 
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Inkpen, H. J. W., is enrolled at Olney, Bucks, as Special 
Constable. ,He writes to the effect that he has, as yet, 
had no case to report, but lives in hope of running some- 
one in. He also wishes success to the CHRONICLE, and 
good luck to all ‘‘ old boys ’’ at the front. 

Jones, T. F., left Waterloo on September 27th, en route for 

' Paris as pharmacist to the St. John Ambulance Brigade 
(Bristol unit), under Major Douglas, V.C. He hopes to 
be able to send us some news later on. 

Kittle, E. A., Lance-Corporal, Sussex Yeomanry. 

Massey, W. L. S., West Kent Yeomanry. 

Morum, G., Hon. Artillery ‘Company. 

Murison, J. T. Guy, 1st London Scottish, has been on active 
service on the Continent, he was wounded in the recent severe 
fighting, in which the London Scottish so distinguished them- 
selves, and is now lying in St. Bartholemew’s Hospital; we 
deeply regret to hear that Mr. Murison lost a brother in the 
same heroic fight. 


De 
Murison. 


Je b. Cay. 


Murison. 


Proctor, A., R.A.M.C., on active service on the Contment. 

Robinson, R. A., is now in camp at Aveley, near Purfleet, 
acting as orderly-room sergeant to the 2nd Battalion Hon. 
Artillery Company. 4 

Mr. Robinson has rejoined the active list of the regi- 
ment, in which he served twelve years, after three years 

on the retired list. 

Rogers, E. W., Second Lieutenant, 11th West Riding Regi- 
ment. 

Rogers, Private H. D., H Company, Queen’s Westminsters, 
has enlisted for active service. 

Samm, G. W., is on active service with the R.A.M.C. 

eteiaate, E. A., Pharmacist to V.A. Detachment, Lip- 

ook. 

Wardell, Corporal T. H., is in camp near Goring with the 
Notts and Derby Mounted Brigade. 

Mr. Wardell is in the signalling section, and is mounted 
on a motor bicycle, having to follow his brigade across 
country, only using the road when progress is otherwise 
impossible. 

Warner, C. H., University of London O.T.C. Medical Contin- 
gent, Middlesex Hospital. 

Welton, C. H., attached to the 26th Warwick V.A.D., while 
Mrs. Welton has been appointed as trained nurse to the 
Same unit. 

Worth, W. H. Thorne, for four years in the Territorial Force, 
joined the National Reserve, on the outbreak of war, after 
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trying to joi one of the London battalions without 
success, owing to the fact that they were already at full 
strength. He now hopes to rejoin his old regiment, the 
4th Devons. 

Windemer, D. A., West Kent Yeomanry. 

Williamson, C. H. is serving with the Territorials in Egypt. 

Williams, K., Hants Yeomanry. 

Wyley, Colonel, High Sheriff of the County of Warwick. 

Youels, H. A., Kensington Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers. 


* % % 
THE SONG OF THE UNFIT. 


I have lived for all my days in narrow little ways, 
And fretted in a City close confined ; 
My athletic feats were few, so my muscles never grew, 
'  _T rejoice in no physique but lots of mind ; 
So battalions pass me by, and it’s now too late to try _ 
To fit myself for hard campaigning strife, 
As I cannot pass the test, with my hopeless pigeon chest, 
I must leave to other men the bigger life. 
* * * 
How I envy them the tramp from the city to the camp, 
Along the open road to liberty, 
With their rifles at the slope, and their chorus full of hope, 
I could wish that they had also taken me. 
Just to live—a raw recruit, in a bran new khaki suit, 
And to take a pride in learning up the drill, : 
Though the sergeants were unkind, I don’t think that I should 
mind 
If I might never make another pill. 
* * * 


Then to breathe the clean sweet air, and to live on simple fare, 
To feel yourself each day meve fighting fit, 
Watching dawn break rosy red, while town-folk lie still abed, 
And e’er they’re up, you’ve done a solid bit. | 
Then there’s shooting at the range, and at first the rifle’s 
strange, 
But finally you finish with a bull, 
Oh, it’s man’s work after all, and the ones who heed the call, 
Will soon be getting their reward in full. 
% % * 


Yes, the troopship’s on the tide, and across the other side 
There is work for men who ave men to be done, 
With their training quite complete, they’ll be ready soon to 
meet, 
And finish up the devastating Hun. 
There’ll be stubborn work, of course, but with guns and foot 
and horse, 
We shall beat the Prussian bully to his lair, 
But I'd give my pestling arm, if I could but work a charm, 
And be of those who’ll tell you.‘‘ I was there.”’ 
W.H.A, 
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Although I have joined the Army, having enlisted in the 
Queen’s Westminster Rifles, I still live at home, and have neither 
uniform or rifle, or anything that would make anyone imagine that 
I was in the Army, except enormous and horribly heavy boots. 
For the first week after I joined, we used to parade at headquarters 
every day, and did such a lot of squad drill that we all got a trifle 
fed up. The only really lively period was the luncheon interval, 
when we had to sit on the parade ground and trust to the tender 
mercies of six mess orderlies as to whether we got anything to eat 
or not. If we got it, all well and good; but if not, then the “‘lively 
period”’ started. For the next fortnight we had a much easier 
time, drilling only on three mornings a week. That, of course, 
was very nice, but got rather slow, seeing that we were only paid 
Is. a day, which does not go far in London. 

For the last fortnight, our Company, ‘‘H,’’ has been drilling 

on the playing fields of Emanuel School, Wandsworth. The 
ground is quite a large- sized one, and so gives plenty of rcom for 
platoon drill, 
_.. So far the whole battalion has had the use of 50 rifles. We 
had them for three days last week, and were just getting used to 
them, when we had to give them up, and have no idea when we 
shall see another, 

The work I like best is ; outpost duty. Yesterday I was the 
third man of a sentry group, each sentry taking half-an-hour at a 
time. I went to sleep for the first hour, and was just going to do 
my turn, when the luncheon hour came round. Oh, yes, I like 
being a ‘‘unit’’ in’a sentry group very much. 

We had two evenings of night operations last week, which 
I did not enjoy, as both nights turned out damp and misty ; crawl- 
ing about,on one’s stomach in long, wet grass is, to say the least, 
rotten. One night another fellow and i were aAe off from our 
section to locate and report fully on the position of another section. 
We found the other section easily enough (we had seen them 
moving off previously), but it was quite a different matter to find 
our Own men again; so we wandered round and round until dis- 
covered by the Captain, who put us on the right track. 

A recent order issued is to the effect that the upper lip should 
not be shaved; but it has not as yet transpired whether, when the 
-moustache has arrived at maturity, it is to be trained upwards a la 
Kaiser. | 
~ I do not know ‘when we shall go away, or whither we shall 
be sent, but am in no hurry to go, as we hear blood- curdling re- 


aa. ports of life with the battalion at St. Albans. Still, although one 


has to rough it, and put up with a certain monotony, the work 
makes us as fit as possible, and I would not have missed the experi- 
ence for worlds. 
. H. D. Rocers. 


' Having seen the writer recently, am glad to heat that his battalion is 
now properly equipped,’’—EDITor, 
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CONCERNING JAPAN. 


es 


Your suggestion in the February issue that old Square 
students might visit me at Kobe when out in the Far East was 
an excellent one. 

I am now looking forward to many pleasant meetings, and 
hope Square men will not fail to honour me with a visit, when, - 
I need hardly add, they will be heartily welcomed. 

Your energetic Secretary asks me for an article dealing 
with my work, play and surroundings. Any account of my 
work would bore you dreadfully, and as I do not feel artistic 
or poetical enough to describe the surroundings, J must quote a 
visitor to Japan, who writes in the press that “ Japan is a garden 
of Paradise whose inhabitants, always happy and courteous, 
flit about like birds and butterflies in the sunshine of radiant 
life.” here is also a song that runs, ‘‘ Happy Japan, garden of 
glitter,-ate.” 

This is all very well for visitors who have stayed in the 
country only a few davs, but when one has become better 
acquainted with the people one finds that the Japanese are, as 
a rule, dreadfully poor and have many hardships. Nevertheless 
they bear their troubles with a brave heart, and nearly always 
have a smile, while even the poorest never forget to be courteous. 
They work hard when treated properly, although an ordinary 
Iabourer’s wage is only about 1s. to 1s. 3d. a day. ‘They are 
eager to learn, have plenty of brains and ability, and the country 
people are quite contented with their lot One cannot help 
but admire the happy wav they live through the rigours of their 
life and the way they seem to disdain all things that Europeans 
would call ordinary comfort: 

Nearly all, rich and poor alike, live on rice with a few 
vegetables and a very small quantity of fish, part of which is 
eaten raw. They live in cheip houses of mud, plaster and 
wood, with paper windows, walls and partitions. No furniture 
is found in their houses and only one picture, which is changed 
from time to time. They squat on their beautifully clean straw 
matting (Tatami) with their legs doubled under the body. 
Their houses, as a rule, are scrupulously clean, and every 
Japanese, ev-n the poorest, has a hot bath every day. Before 
entering a Japanese house one must take off one’s boots, which 
would otherwise dirty the clean matting, and this is always 
rather an ordeal for a foreigner, especially a bachelor, when he 
finds his socks in holes, as the Japanese are themselves very 
particular with regard to their footwear. The Japanese take 
great pride in their miniature landscape gardens and spend very 
often more money on the garden than on the house itself. 

The Cherry Blossom is their chief of flowers, but the 
Chrysanthemum is their national flower. The Cherry Blossom 
has a.short life, although perhaps a glorious one, These delicate 
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blooms are destroyed by the first wind that blows and last only 
a day or two, much to the disappointment of many visitors to 
Japan, who invariably arrive here just a day or two too late. 
Moreover, the Cherry Blossom is only to be seen in certain 
parks, and is not ubiquitous as most people imagine. After 
dark in the cherry season the principal trees are surrounded by 
torches and Chinese paper lanterns, when the beauties of the 
pink petals are exquisitely shown up. Very jolly and simple 


A GROUP OF VILLAGE CHILDREN, 


little supper parties are held under the trees, each party bringing 
a small charcoal fire box, kettle, rice and saki (wine), with 
perhaps a blanket and a lantern, } 

At this time of the year the cherry dance is performed 
nightly in Kyoto and other towns, and I enjoyed a visit to one 
of these dances a few weeks ago. The dance makes no con- 
cession to modern or foreign taste, but aims at preserving the 
purity of Japanese art as practised hundreds of yearsago. The 
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performance lasts about an hour, and the visitors, if too early, 


ace shown into a waiting room and regaled with ceremonial 
tea, made and served in the old-fashioned style by geisha and 
tiny little girls about ro to 12 years old, called “ maiko,” who 
have been ca:efully trained for this solemn and serious function. 
When the tea ceremony has ended, the guest always. carefully 
wraps up his plate and any portion of uneaten cake and takes 
them away as a souvenir of the occasion. 

The “Tea Ceremony’’ of Japan is a very intricate and 
complicated art. The careful preparation of the tea would 
delight the heart of a pharmacist. Every detail is carried out 
in the presence of the guests even to the sweeping of the tatami 
and the washing of the many little pieces of earthenware, etc., 
that are to be used to make the tea. 

The tea is not regarded as a bodily refreshment so much as 
an aesthetic accompaniment to poetic and artistic thought and 
conversation.. Every movement and sound, even the pouring of 
the water, is all in accordance with customs and laws of long 
ago, and its full appreciation is almost an impossibility to any 
but a Japanese. 

The ceremony of making the tea by a gorgeously d essed 
geisha occupied about fifteen minutes: sometimes it takes much 
longer. When made it was handed round solemnly by the 
prettv little maiko, who, kneeling, placed the dishes on the 
tatami, one before each guest, and afterwards made a very low 
bow, their foreheads touching the tatami. 3 

The tea used was in the form of green powder, and the 
resulting beverage strongly resembled pea soup. It was not 
unpleasant to the taste and very refreshing. During the 
ceremony no one smiles—rather a trying ordeal for the Japanese 
—and the tea is drunk in a slow and formal manner, each action 
fixed by a code of rules. “The guest sits on the floor, of course, 
and the basin of tea’ is lifted from the floor with both hands. 


After the tea we entered the theatre to see the dancing: 
The theatre was built and furnished on similar lines to the 
Japanese houses, no European. seats or chairs being present. 
Only mats were in evidence. The management, however, pro- 
vided us with chairs, and we watched the dance from a raised 
portion of the theatre behind. Facing us was the stage proper, 
and leading to it on right and left were passages (flower roads), 
along which the dancers first appeared from behind the theatre 

carrying branches of cherry blossom. On the right were eight 
geishas playing samisen (a type of banjo) and on the left were 
eight more girls. playing small. drums. These musicians pro- 
duced a startling and weird discord, more liké the caterwauling 
of cats than anything else. Japanese music sounds awful to 
European ears, although the Japanese themselves like. it and 
spend much time and money in accomplishing the art. 

There were 32 dancers in bewitching and gorgeously 
coloured costumes of long silk drapery (kimono) with huge 
sashes tied behind in large butterfly bows. Their faces were 
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covered thickly with powder and their black hair was dressed in 
an elaborate fashion. hey somewhat resembled dolls, and 
danced very differently from actresses in a modern European 
theatre. Some of the dancing wis more like the old stately and 
dignified minuets of England; but most of it was too mechanical 
and waxwork-like. The chief action was with the hands, arms 
and head, the feet moving in tiny little steps. High kicking, 
Tango dancing, or anything approaching this kind of thing has 
not yet found its way to Japan. The dancers—sixteen to twenty 
vears old—think the honour of appearing in a cherry dance so 
great that different dancers are selected each evening, it is said. 

The stage scenery was good, and represented various 
temples and famous places in the country and was shifted with- 
out the curtain going down sometimes. ‘The sceneshifters were 
clothed in black and had black masks, and when on the stage 
crouched down as low as possible, pretending to be invisible, 
but in reality thcy were the especially noticed people, at any 
tate by the Europeans present, for they looked like executioners 
or some sort of demon, and at first we wondered what their 
object in being on the stage was. , 

The Japanese often take all their family, even their smalles 
babies, to the theatre. Many times the small children, who 
roamed about the theatre as their fancies pleased them, tried to 
climb on the stage during the performance and no one seemed 
to take the slightest notice. 

I went to a theatre in Kobe the other day to see “ Monna 
Vanna” produced in Japanese and found half the audience 
asleep and the play being constantly interrupted by loud 
snoring. ‘This drowsiness is not evident when a proper Japanese 
play is on the stage, however, when keen interest is shown, the 
Japanese with their families even going to the theatres as early 
as 10am. and remaining until 10 pm., eating their meals in 
the theatre and enjoying everything to the full. I really must 
stop writing now, as the mosquitoes are biting terribly, and it 
is time to retire for sleep to my glorified meat safe made of fine 


' wire netting, é yea 
ESM ‘ 


Wi So ak 


There was once an unspeakable Hun, 
Who demanded a place in the sun, 
But I hear Kiau-tschou 
Won’t belong to him now, 
So his feet to feel cold have begun. 


% 


¥* * * 
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BRITAIN IN WAR TIME. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


During the last week in July, between 3,000 and 4,000 troops 
were camped here tor training purposes. By August Bank Holiday 
every one had gone, including the military band from our splendid 
new bandstand. 

The first intimation I had of the likelihood of war was about 
a week before war actually broke out. Some young officers were 
in the pharmacy, and, in purchasing some Glauber salts, one 
remarked that he might as well take a good quantity, as it would 
come in handy on a long campaign. 1 asked him if he thought 
trouble was brewing, and his reply was that, as things were, we 
‘might be at war any minute, and that the Territorials in camp 
here, instead of a fortnight’s training, would be lucky if they got 
off in six months’ time. The next week war was declared, all our 
visitors (and the town was packed, with every prospect of a record 
season) fled away by train, motor, and steamboat; and as no more 
came to fill their places considerable monetary loss was inflicted 
on us all. Rumour in London had it that this town was fortified 
and in the hands of the military, the pier blown up for purposes of 
defence, no civilian allowed on the beach, and half the people in 
fear of German shells. Instead of this we had glorious weather, — 
with all amusements in full swing, and not a visitor in the town 
nor a soldier in sight. We then had a waterplane station formed 
‘along the coast, and the small villages outside the town guarded 
by Territorials, who challenge all traffic day and night, searching 
all motor-cars and motor Cyclists. 

Apropos of this, Harwich, being a fortified town, is now in the 
‘hands of the military, and it is amusing to see all pleasure parties 
in motor-cars, brakes, etc., stopped at the entrenchment lines at 
Ramsey, and ordered to get out by a stolid police sergeant, who 
searches the vehicle whilst the military outpost looks on, and 
takes the number of the conveyance. 

After the fight in Heligoland Bight our vessels put into Har- 
wich to land their wounded, afterwards proceeding to Chatham to 
refit. Soon after the battle of Mons, we had 150 wounded 
Tommies brought here to the Middlesex Convalescent Home, and 
still have a lot “there. 

At the present time, we have all lights out at ten o clock; a 
string of our cruisers signalling to one another along the coast; 
searchlights on the left of the town from Harwich, and on the 
right from the war vessels, meeting across the town, which is in 
complete darkness, make an unforgettable picture. 

Being tied to my business, I cannot join the Army again. 
I have had letters from several who have, however. 

G. R. D. MacLachlan, who recently qualified, enlisted in the 
R.A.M.C. as soon as dispensers were asked for, my brother-in-law 
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is on General French’s Staff, and my brother in the Queen’s West- 
minsters, so I get plenty of news. Last week three survivors of 
athe “Hogue ’” disaster came back here for ten days’ leave, to get 
over their terrible experiences; cne was in the water 5 hours, and 
another 5% hours, before being rescued. Two other poor fellows 
from this town were amongst the drowned. Wishing the ‘‘Square 
Chronicle ’’ all success. 
J. W. PRiveETrt. 


* * * 


LINCOLN AND DISTRICT. 


Lincoln, commercially speaking, with its great engineering 
works, has been badly hit by the war. ‘These rms manufacture, 
on a very large scale, agricultural machinery of ali kinds for home 
and foreign trade. he foreign trade is at a standstill; numbers 
of these machines are exported to countries at present either actu- 
ally engagedin war—Russia,Austria,Servia—or theneighbouring 
countries, Balkan States. This condition of affairs has necessi- 
tated a great reduction in workmen, but the Government have 
placed orders for naval and military requirements which will keep 
a great many men employed for the time being. 

Lincoln has not yet really felt the pinch of distress owing to 
the war. What there is is being met by Relief Committees, but 
from what I hear the number of applications is very small up to 
the present. 

The people of all classes have responded splendidly a the 
Prince of Wales’ Relief Fund, having contributed over 47,000, 
which, for the size of the city, is a magnificent sum. 

With regard to the National Call to Arms, the city and the 
shire generally have volunteered very. well. A great number of 
' recruits have been stationed here for a few days until they go to 
‘some training depét, men from all over the county—country 
fellows, strong and healthy, and knowing well how to handle a 
rifle. 

We see a little of the reality bt war in having a large military 
_ hospital, the 4th Northern General, fully equipped with doctors, 
nurses, and staff of R.A.M.C. One contingent of wounded from 
the front have already been sent here—about 120 men who fought 
at Mons—and I think the people of Lincoln have treated them well. 

Lincoln has done her share, and is ready to do much more if 
required. It has a great military past, which it will uphold at the 
front; the first gun captured from the Germans, to be brought to 
London, bears an inscription showing that it was taken by a 

Lincolnshire regiment. 

A great business reputation, though quiet just now, will come 
‘again, with greater results and benefits to all, when this war is 
over and peace is declared; then the Latin inscription on the Coat- 
of-Arms of our ancient city will be as true to-day as of old— 


Floreat Lindum. 
kueS. (Gree: 
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LONDON, N.W. 


On Sunday, August 2nd, newspaper men, with raucous 
voices, were shouting ‘* Naval Reserves called out; England 
declares war on Germany.” It wasnot true, of course, but by 
this time most people know how to discount news received on 
Sunday. Bank Holiday was a strange day ; most people carried 
. out their holiday programme, but the shadow of War hung over 
everything, while the evening brought some mild attempts at 
mafficking in the West End; Tuesday's papers bringing the 
official news of the Declaration of War ended the period of 
doubt as to whether Britain would take up Germany’s challenge 
or stand aside to mildly await her turn, like the placid individual 
at a hairdresser’s saloon. | 

Commencing the following Friday, the Territorial troops 
marched up the Edgware Road to St. Alban’s and Hatfield, where 
they were billeted, one or two columns of infantry, with their 
attendant transport, beiug of such a lengthas to take about one- 
and-a-half hours to passa given point. It seemed strange to 
see waggons of well-known firms pressed into service with khaki 
clad drivers. 

Further Battalions continued their exodus to the outskirts 
of London all the following week. On Sunday morning we were 
awakened soon after 6 a.m. by the rumble of artillery, and 
watched several fine batteries pass, while during the afternoon a 
magnific:ent division of Infantry passed, including the London 
Scottish; and early the following week we saw a Brigade of 
Garrison Artillery, with howitzers and long toms, these big guns 
being drawn by eight cart horses. 

One cannot now travel out on the main road through 
Edgware without noticing signs of military activity, motor cars 
labelled O.H.M.S. carrying officers to and fro, military motor 
cyclists bearing dispatches, battalions out route marching, many 
as yet without uniforms, but rapidly getting fit, and swinging 
along with military precision. The Aircraft Factory at Hendon 
with a Boy Scouts’ Camp alongside, and alert youngsters doing 
sentry go might make a German smile, but presumably they 
have grown-up assistance within call. Naval Officers are often 
to be seen about, as the Aerodrome has been taken over by the 
Government. Special constables directing the traffic on country 
roads, and policemen watching important bridges, night and 
day, are other signs of the great upheaval. 

Latterly great numbers of London motor ’buses have passed 
down the main road, driven by khaki clad drivers en route for 
tlie front, and already many of these men, although without 
previous military experience, have shown great coolness under 
s vere shell fire. 

Almost daily small convoys of horses pass, bound for the 
front, and the sight of these inoffensive animals being led from 
the peaceful meadows outside London to the torment of the 
battlefield is not without its pathetic side. 


; 
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Now that the Germans have threatened us with a Zeppelin 
Expedition, both the West End and the Suburbs are condemned 
to stygian gloom each night, which hasa depressing effect both 
on the mind and on business. Numerous searchlights now play 
around upon the sky at dusk and can be seen from long distances. 
Locally many Belgian refugees are being cared for; one com- 
mittee having furnished a large house, where numerous Belgians, 
men, women and children, are finding a temporary refuge after 
having seen their houses burnt down by the cultured Germans. 
The recruiting in London has been wonderful, and one cannot 
watch the long columns of. young manhood marching through 
the streets or drilling in the parks without a feeling of pride. 
Public schooiboy, navvy, artisan, and clerk—all enlisted for the 
common cause, not for the acquisition of territory, but merely 
for a scrap of paper which bore the British signature. 

What such material will accomplish when they have received 
military training history will relate. 

W. H. ALLEN. 


* * * 


YORK. 


I am afraid that this brief note will not help much in 
making history. It merely falls to my lot to carry on “ business 
as usual,” and in these stirring times that is humdrum enough 
in all conscience. True, in the early days we had our Motilisa- 
tion Supplies ready to the minute and thus in a very material 
sense helped to “oil the wheels.” And, again, when our horses 
were held up nothing saved them but the fact that two were at 
that very moment en route for Strensall Camp. But now we 
jog along as if the whole ghastly pandemonium were something 
apart from us. Eager to help, of course, when services or 
supplies are wanted—oddments for the Belgian refugees—tooth- 
brushes and other necessities for their wounded countrymen. in 
our hospitals—soap, drinks and all sorts for the boys of the new 
Army. It’s so little to do with so much at stake. 

York has been and is still a hive of military activity. 
There has been much coming and going of troops. The old 
castle, used previously as a military prison, has been the 
dumping place for the alien. On several occasions we have had 
visits from the interned, under military escort. One, who was 
evidently acting as barber, neatly bowled me out with a weird 
recipe for a hair wash. Sub rosa, I should like to add that in 
thus “trading with the enemy” I felt it my bounden duty to 
make him pay the piper. Economic pressure—quite legitimate 
warfare. I understand. 3 
As for the rest, one cannot but feel profoundly thankful 
that our homes are still spared from near contact with the 
horrible war machine across the water ; and only hope and pray 
they never will be nearer. To quote from a military writer, 
“War is an act of violence which in its application knows no 


bounds.”’ 
FRANK G. HINES. 
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LIPHOOK, HANTS. 


A camp is being formed here about a mile from the village 
to take 15,000 men. Longmore Camp is about 3 miles, and 
Bordon Camp about 4 miles distant. There are now 8,000 at 
Longmoor and 24,000 at Bordon. 

A Volunteer Ambulance Detachment is sta donee here, of 
which Iam the Pharmacist ; but there is very little doing, thanks 
to our Fleet. 

The V.A.D. would be required in the event of an invasion, 
but not otherwise. E. A. SMORTHWAITE. 
i ¥ *% * ; 


COVENTRY. 


Coventry has done its share in providing Territorials and 
men for Kitchener’s Army. 

The Coventry Ordnance Works has been responsible for 
many of the big guns which adorn our battleships. 

The Cycle and Motor Companies are providing motors, 
motor cycles, and engines for aircraft for our own and other 
Governments. 3 

. Large contracts have been received locally for shell cases 
and other war material, while our large works are all guarded 
by military. Cuas. H. WELTON. 

* * * 
WHITBY. 

The War ruined our season. August and September returns 
were down considerably; in fact, we had nothing to do. My’ 
assistant enlisted in the middle of August. 

We have three torpedo boats always with us, and the 7th 
Devons are stationed here. 

Whitby has sent 400 young men to the Army; in fact, there 
is scarcely a young man-deft in the town. At night we are 1n 
darkness: no lights on the front, or in the streets; no windowsare 
lighted; no fog syren blows ; and the lighthouse. is not 
illuminated. Recently we have witnessed the distressing wreck 
of the Hospital Ship Roehilla. Imagine 150 people huddled on 
the bridge of the ship from Friday morning to Sunday, seas break- 
ing over all the time, and all our efforts to help them unavailing. 
Personally, I do not think she was mined, the first bump was 
somewhere near the Bell Buoy, whence she got across to the end 


of Saltwick Nab, the tide being high. Vai 
& ss * 
MALTA. 


I am stationed here at present in charge of the dispensary 
at the Hospital; hada very fine voyage, which took 103 days. 
It is very interesting here, although the island is very barren ; 
no grass or hedges, and very few trees, but plenty of prickly 
pears. The weather here is very warm, but Iam getting used to 
it now. Hope to get to the front in about two months’ time. 

C. T. Brisvop. 
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LIVELINESS IN THE NORTH SEA. 


DzaAR MR. EpiTor,—I am afraid my contribution to your 
War Number deals only with events previous to the deciara- 
tion of war, but as it refers to what may well prove to be the 
last holiday trip of the German Emperor and his fleet to 
Norway it may perhaps be worth recording. 

Leaving London on July 17th on board the P. and O. 
s.s. “‘ Mantua ’”’ for a tour of the Norwegian Fjords and Den- 
mark, and having visited many of the beauty spots further 
north, we reached the Sogne Fjord on July 24th. Here we 
found His Majesty the German Emperor with his yacht, the 
I and attendant battleships anchored in the 
jord. 

The issue of “‘ Beyer’s Weekly News ”’ for July 25th in- 
formed us that “‘a regatta was organised for the warships, 
_and one of the boats was steered by His Majesty, and it 
proved the winner in that race. Entertainments on board the 
“Hohenzollern” are the order of the day, and His Majesty 
oo to enjoy as much as before his stay in the Sogne 
“yord.’’ 

_ Although we were not invited to board the Kaiser’s yacht, 
a large number of our passengers availed themselves of an 
invitation to accompany our captain on a visit to the German 
Dreadnought, the “‘ Prinzregent Luipold,’’ and most of them 
came back bearing picture postcards of the battleship signed 
by the officers. 

Personally I did not take on this side-trip as having been 
elected chairman of the gymkhana and sports committee I 
was just then very busy dealing with 870 entries for 19 
events, and a prize fund amounting to £96. The running off 
of heats amongst 350 passengers, most of whom were of 
course quite unknown to each other, proving no light task. 

Before leaving. Gudvangen we took a carriole drive up to 
the Stalheim Hotel, which we were informed was frequently ~ 
visited by the German Emperor. Tastes differ, and perhaps 
he enjoys the luncheon provided there, consisting of fish soup 
of a distinctly peculiar flavour, followed by exceedingly tough 
reindeer, and other more or less unpleasant dishes. ' 
We arrived at Christiania on the 29th, and were looking 
forward to seeing President Poincaré, who was due to visit 
the city on that day, but home events caused him to alter his 

lans. 

7 We left Copenhagen on Saturday evening, August Ist, 
the captain having warned us not to go ashore during the 
afternoon, as he might have to get away earlier than 
- arranged, and at short notice. We had had practically no 
news of the international tension, and could hardly believe 
that so much could have happened in so short a time, when 
we received a wireless message on Sunday telling of the out- 
break of war between Germany and Russia, but as soon as 
we had passed through the Skager Rack and entered the 
North Sea we were quickly aware of a “ certain liveliness, 
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for we found ourselves surrounded by the British Fleet ; 
torpedo boats were rushing around with amazing rapidity, 
signalling messages to us, and battleships flashed their 
searchlights on us throughout the night. 

We reached Tilbury at noon on August 4th, just seven 
hours before war was declared between Germany and the 
British Empire, and one day before the miune-laying 
‘“ Koningin Luise ’’ was sunk, to be followed a few hours later 
by the loss of H.M.S. ‘‘ Amphion,”’ in the very waters we had 
so recently passed through. 


HARRY MARTIN. 
% # * 


NEW MEMBERS. 


F. Jagger, 24, Wade Street, Halifax. 

J. A. Turner, 2, Burroughs Parade, Hendon, N.W. 

C. A. L. Wiles, 47, Torrington Square, London, W.C. 

W. R. Wren, c/o Messrs. Potter and Clarke, Limited, 60, 
Artillery Lane; IAC. 

Miss B. Yates, St. Clement’s House, Bolsover Street, Lon- 
don, W. 


* * ¥ 


NEW ADDRESSES. 


F. L. Atkinson, 14, Longbeach Road, Clapham Junction, Pa 

F: G. Hines, 13, The Pavement, York. 

eft Pee Inkpen, Olney, Bucks. 

Miss A. Ost, Greencroft, St. Albans. 

S; Smith, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.LC., Belmont, Towereiiead: 
Dartford. 

H. R. Stocks, 32, Crown-Street, Halifax. 

Pe Stroud, Government Laboratories, Brisbane, Queens- 


land. 
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